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To James's mind his brother's reign had on the whole been a complete
success. The Test Act and the Habeas Corpus Act had it is true found
their place in the Statute Book, but Charles had by resolute action
triumphed in the end and now there would be no looking back. We in
our day are accustomed to the "swing of the political pendulum" (a
pendulum so oddly constructed that the movements to the left are
consistently of greater range than the intervening movements to the
right); James without our experience was unaware of this phenomenon
and had no apprehension that the next swing would be the most violent
in our history and would sweep him from his throne. He entered upon
his reign under the fixed delusion that there would be no longer any
restriction to arbitrary arrest and no more judges who would refuse to
pronounce judgements which were in effect royal decrees.

In every generation in modern England there has been either an
individual or a group of prominent politicians who have refused to
believe that the advance of constitutional liberty in their own day has
served the highest interests of the country and have nursed the illusion
that a recovery can be made of the ground lost in recent years by con-
servative forces. When the group has thrown up no acknowledged
leader it has been known as "the Old Guard", "the Last Ditchers"
or "the Die-hards"; if there was an acknowledged leader he was to his
contemporaries "the Last of the Tories". Names which spring to the
mind in the nineteenth century are Lord Eldon, Lord George Bentinck
and Henry Chaplin; in the eighteenth century there was Lord Boling-
broke, but he lacked three important qualifications: he was insuf-
ficiently sincere, he had too much imagination, and he was without
following; in the present century there have been many claimants to
the title. But of all claimants in all generations no one has a better title
than James, Duke of York; in none of his letters and in none of his
reported words can there be found a hint of a liberal idea, in the Exclu-
sion debates no one was found to support his extreme view of the rights
of the Crown, he steadily maintained that any concession to parlia-
mentary demands would reduce the King to the position of a "Duke of
Venice", and when he left England in 1688 he was, except for the
insignificant men who accompanied him, entirely alone in holding those
views. He had no predecessor, but a number of successors; we must
remember always that he specifically and wisely declined to attempt to
form a party, but with that reservation we can accord him the unique
honour of being the first of "the Last of the Tories".